DISEASE    AND    LITERATURE

but, on the contrary, one of the most powerful driving forces of
life.

From this also it results that the writing of history is a highly
responsible task. The historian must submit to the iron discipline
imposed upon him by the methods of historical research. They set
sharp limits to his interpretations and forbid him to ascribe to an
individual either actions or words unless he has documentary evi-
dence for them. If he has to describe a case of illness, he must do so
on the basis of records. The picture he gives of the past must be
true, for only true history is fertile; faked history, written un-
critically, or frivolously, or for purposes of propaganda is always
destructive.1 At this moment we are witnessing the distortion of
minds and its fatal results created by political philosophies based
on and justified by untrue historical considerations.

The poet, the novelist, and the dramatist also recreate aspects of
the world. They too must be true if they want to be persuasive, but
they enjoy much more freedom than the historian. They may
create people, while the historian can only recreate them.

The writer always draws from his own experience, setting down
what he has seen, what he has felt or thought. He has seen sick-
ness, has observed that a serious illness may be the turning point
in a man's life. He has experienced illness himself, for everybody
has been afflicted by it at some time or other. Many great writers
have suffered from tuberculosis: Shelley, Keats, Walt Whitman,
Moliere, Merimee, Chekhov, Dostoevski, to mention only a few.2
To some, like Schiller, it was a handicap which they struggled to
overcome. To others, like Marie Bashkirtseff, it was the central
experience of their lives which determined the character of their
writings.

The number of physicians who became well-known writers of
poetry, fiction, or drama is not small. It includes men like Haller,
Chekhov, Schnitzler, Duhamel, Weir Mitchell, John Rathbone
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